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HUMANITIES  WEST  PRESENTS 
AGE  OF  CATHEDRALS: 

SOARING  STONE  AND  THE  OUEST  FOR  LIGHT 


Grace  Cathedral,  San  Francisco 

Alan  jones,  Dean  of  Grace  Cathedral,  Moderator 


FRIDAY,  MAY  12,  1995,  8:00-10:15  PM 


8:00  PM  WELCOME  AND  EXPLANATION  OF  THE  LABYRINTH 
BY  Alan  |ones 


8: 1 5 PM  Musical  performance:  PAUL  HiLLiER  and  The  Theatre  of 
Voices  presents  “The  Age  of  Cathedrals” 


Music  from  the  school  of  Perotin,  Notre-Dame  Paris 
Aquitanian  sacred  monodies 
music  from  the  Codex  Calixtinus 
(ca.  1150-ca.  1225) 

THE  Theatre  of  voices: 

Paul  Elliott,  Alan  Bennett  and  Paul  Hillier  (artistic  director); 

NEAL  ROGERS,  MARK  DANIEL,  DAVID  STATTELMAN 
Hugh  Davies,  Thomas  Hart,  Boyd  Jarrell 


Radix  Jesse 
Resonemus  hoc  natali 
Jn  natale  Salvatoris 
Orienti  oriens 
O Maria  Deu  Maire 
Virginis  in  Gremio 
Congaudeant  catholici 

Benedicamus 
Domino-Humano  prolis 


anon:  St  Martial 

anon:  St  Martial 

Adam  de  St  Victoire 

anon:  St  Martial 

anon:  St  Martial 

anon:  St  Martial 

Magister  Albertus  parisiensis 

(Codex  Calixtinus) 

anon:  St  Martial 


8:55  PM  INTERMISSION 


9: 1 0 PM  COMMENTARY  BY  THOMAS  FORREST  KELLY, 
Harvard  University 


9:25  PM 

Virgo  flagellatur:  v. 
Sponsus  amat  sponsam 
Templum  cordis  adornemus 

Mors 

In  hoc  anni  circulo 
Benedicamus  Domino 


anon:  school  of  Perotin 
Adam  de  St  Victoire 
Perotin 

anon:  St  Martial 
anon:  school  of  Perotin 


MUSIC  OF  THE  AGE  OF  CATHEDRALS 

The  music  of  the  12th-century  Parisian  Notre-Dame  school  is  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  effusions  of  the  human  spirit  at  the  service  of  God  in  the  whole  of 
Western  history.  Its  greatest  practitioner  (about  whom  almost  nothing  is  known) 
was  Perotin,  though  many  anonymous  composers  also  cultivated  the  same 
styles  and  are  duly  represented  in  this  program,  under  the  generic  title  "school 
of  Perotin." 

This  music  belongs  and  lives  vibrantly  within  the  vast  spaces  of  the  Gothic 
cathedrals  of  northern  France.  The  most  sensuously  exciting  examples  of  the 
style  are  in  the  genre  known  as  "organum"  — characterized  by  the  presence  of 
long  sustained  tones  in  the  lowest  voice  (which  functions  almost  like  a drone 
and  consists  of  the  original  plainsong  pitches  vastly  elongated),  and  above 
these  the  interwoven  exchange  of  solo  voices  in  continually  varying  rhythmic 
and  melodic  patterns. 

The  program  also  features  contrasting  pieces  with  simpler  textures  including 
a number  of  sacred  monodies  and  two-part  compositions  from  a famous  collec- 
tion of  manuscripts  associated  with  the  abbey  of  St  Martial,  Limoges  (destroyed 
long  ago)  and  some  pieces  from  the  Codex  Calixtinus  (associated  with  the 
Cathedral  of  Santiago  de  Compostela  in  northern  Spain  — though  the  music  is 
thought  to  be  Parisian  in  origin). 

Aside  from  its  musical  beauty,  the  historical  importance  of  this  music  is 
considerable,  representing  the  earliest  significant  repertoire  of  European  part- 
time  music  whose  pitches  can  be  transcribed  with  certainty.  The  music  of  Perotin 
especially  is  the  first  highpoint  in  the  evolution  of  European  music  and  it  is  no 
accident  that  this  coincided  with  an  unusual  wealth  of  poetry  also  centered,  in 
the  person  of  Philip  the  Chancellor,  on  the  Cathedral  of  Notre-Dame  in  Paris. 

THE  THEATRE  OF  VOICES 

The  Theatre  of  Voices  is  one  of  America's  most  select  vocal  groups.  Formed  in 
1990  by  Paul  Hillieras  a flexible  ensemble  for  the  performance  of  vocal  chamber 
music,  its  repertoire  is  challenging  and  eclectic,  ranging  from  Perotin  to  Part, 
from  losquin  to  Gorecki,  and  even  from  Billings  to  Cage.  Each  program  is 
conceived  and  creatively  shaped  as  if  it  were  a musical  composition  in  its  own 
right,  and  thus  each  one  is  treated  as  a separate  project  and  the  size  and  make- 
up of  the  group  are  varied  accordingly  to  suit  the  music's  requirements.  Within 
these  guidelines  however,  the  membership  is  consistent  and  has  featured  early 
music  luminaries  Paul  Elliott,  Ellen  Flargis,  Drew  Minter  and  ludith  Nelson,  plus 
the  cream  of  the  Bay  Area's  extensive  vocal  talent. 

The  first  CD  recordings  became  available  in  1994  — music  by  Byrd  and  Lassus 
— and  several  more  projects  are  in  progress.  The  Theatre  of  Voices  has  just  signed 
an  exclusive  recording  contract  with  Harmonia  Mundi  USA  for  its  early  music 
repertoire,  while  plans  are  under  way  for  a series  of  contemporary  music  record- 
ings for  HatHut  of  Switzerland,  due  to  begin  next  year  with  a CD  of  music  by  )ohn 
Cage.  Projects  in  1 995  will  focus  on  the  music  of  Tallis,  Perotin,  Part  and  Cage. 

Paul  Hillier  is  an  internationally  renowned  singer  and  choral  conductor  who 
has  specialized  in  early  music,  though  in  the  past  few  years  he  has  also  pre- 
miered major  new  works  by  Arvo  Part  and  Steve  Reich.  His  career  has  taken  him 
to  some  of  the  world's  leading  concert  venues.  He  has  made  over  forty  record- 
ings, and  for  his  conducting  of  the  St  ]ohn  Passion  of  Arvo  Part  he  was  awarded  the 
Edison  Prize. 

Formerly  musical  director  of  the  Hilliard  Ensemble,  Paul  Hillier  is  now  based 
at  the  University  of  California,  Davis,  where  he  is  Associate  Professor  of  Music. 
He  is  also  General  Editor  of  Fazer  Editions  of  Early  Music  (Helsinki)  and  is 
currently  writing  a book  about  the  music  of  Arvo  Part. 
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AGE  OF  CATHEDRALS: 

SOARING  STONE  AND  THE  OUEST  FOR  LIGHT 


Saturday,  May  13  10  am-4:00  pm 

Herbst  Theatre,  San  Francisco 
Allan  Temko,  Moderator 

Introductory  Music  by  Margaret  Davis  and  Kristoph  Klover 

1 0:00  AM  Lecture:  "The  Cathedrals  in  Context" 

Michael  Camille,  University  of  Chicago 

This  illustrated  lecture  will  set  out  the  social  and  political  as  well  as 
the  artistic  basis  for  the  great  age  of  cathedral  building.  It  will  discuss 
how  cathedrals  worked  as  "mass  machines"  and  how  their  massive 
sculptural  programs  functioned  in  the  new  urban  centers  in  France 
and  England  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Professor  Camille  will  try  to 
dispel  the  myth  that  these  were  great  symbols  of  social  unity,  for  as  at 
Reims,  Chartres  and  Amiens,  their  construction  was  the  source  of 
great  conflict  between  the  town  and  the  clergy.  He  will  also  discuss 
the  idea  of  the  cathedrals  as  "books  of  the  illiterate"  and  consider  the 
question  of  who  was  able  to  read  them. 

1 1 : 1 0 AM  Lecture:  "The  Gothic  Cathedral:  Space,  Structure 

AND  FUNCTION” 

William  Clark,  City  University  of  York 

The  most  famous  style  in  medieval  architecture,  the  "Gothic"  changed 
the  face  of  western  Europe  in  less  than  a century.  This  paper  will 
examine  the  "Gothic"  phenomenon  as  a period  of  rapid  technological 
development  hastened  by  increasing  contact  between  builders  and 
rapid  change  of  ideas.  In  addition,  the  "Gothic"  will  be  analyzed  in 
terms  of  process  as  a new  way  of  thinking  about  and  of  conceptualiz- 
ing architectural  space  to  fulfill  the  needs  of  patrons  and  partici- 
pants. Finally,  the  great  cathedrals  and  abbeys  can  be  shown  to 
reflect  a wide  spectrum  of  ideological  positions  within  a rapidly  chang- 
ing society. 

BREAK  FOR  LUNCH:  1 2:00-1 :30  PM 

1 :30  PM  Lecture:  "Holy  Women,  Healers,  Icons:  images  of 
Women  in  gothic  stained  glass" 

Madeline  Caviness,  Tufts  University 

Many  of  the  great  cathedrals  of  the  twelfth  to  thirteenth  century  are 
dedicated  to  Notre  Dame,  yet  women  appear  less  frequently  in  them 
as  cult  figures  than  do  men;  indeed  the  cathedral  schools  in  this 
period  excluded  women.  Nonetheless,  examples  can  be  found  of 
histories  that  mirror  women's  roles  in  society;  whether  as  virgin  saints 
such  as  Catherine  and  Margaret  (and  the  Virgin),  repentant  sinners 
,such  as  Mary  Magdalen  and  Mary  of  Egypt,  wives  and  sisters  who 
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suffer  martyrdom  for  their  faith  with  their  husbands  and  brothers; 
(Eutropia  with  Nicasius,  or  Eustace's  wife),  or  mothers  of  saints,  such 
as  the  Virgin's  mother  Anne.  A few  are  singled  out  as  icons,  huge 
standing  figures  scaled  to  the  upper  windows  of  the  buildings.  Men 
as  well  as  women  "donors"  kneel  at  the  feet  of  these  windows  to  pray 
for  healing  and  intercession.  As  a dramatic  foil,  unholy  women  are 
woven  into  narratives  of  virtuous  men,  tempting  heroes  such  as 
Joseph  and  the  Prodigal  Son. 

Readings  of  windows  will  be  given  in  their  spatial  and  historical 
contexts,  using  original  slides.  Examples  are  taken  from  Chartres, 
Sens,  Soissons,  Laon,  Angers  and  elsewhere. 

2:45  PM  Lecture:  “WHY  ISN'T  PLAINCHANT  ENOUGH?” 

THOMAS  FORREST  KELLY,  Harvard  University 

This  lecture  will  treat  plainsong  as  the  basis  for  music  in  cathedrals, 
and  speak  briefly  of  related  monophonic  genres-,  trope,  sequence, 
liturgical  drama,  and  secular  song.  A discussion  of  the  various  forms 
of  polyphonic  music,  and  their  possible  origins,  will  be  illustrated 
with  musical  examples,  and  specific  cathedrals  whose  importance  is 
particularly  impressive  in  music  will  be  discussed:  Reims,  Winchester, 
and  Paris. 

3:45  PM  Closing  commentary,  Allan  Temko  and  Alan  Iones 


St-D^His  Abbey 
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SPEAKERS'  BIOGRAPHIES:  AGE  OF  CATHEDRALS 


Michael  Camille  was  educated  at  Cambridge  University  where  he  received  an 
M.A.  and  Ph.D.  He  has  served  on  the  faculty  at  the  University  of  Chicago  since 
1 985,  where  he  is  Professor  in  Art  History.  He  is  the  author  of  numerous  articles 
and  his  books  include  The  Gothic  Idol:  Ideology  and  Image-Making  in  Medieval  Art 
and  the  recently  completed  Image  on  the  Edge:  The  Margins  of  Medieval  Art. 

William  W.  Clark,  Ph.D.  Columbia  University,  is  Professor  of  Art  History  at 
Queens  College  and  The  Graduate  Center  of  the  City  University  of  New  York. 
He  has  lectured  extensively  in  the  U.S.,  Canada  and  Europe  on  medieval 
architecture,  sculpture  and  art  and  is  the  author  of  two  volumes  on  Laon 
Cathedral.  Clark  has  published  in  numerous  journals  including  Gesta,  of  which 
he  is  a former  editor.  His  most  recent  book  is  Medieval  Architecture,  Medieval 
Learning,  written  with  Prof.  Charles  M.  Radding  of  Michigan  State  University. 

Madeline  Harrison  Caviness  studied  at  Newnham  College,  Cambridge,  the 
Sorbonne,  and  Harvard  University,  and  is  now  Mary  Richardson  Professor  and 
Professor  of  Art  History  at  Tufts  University.  She  has  published  extensively  on 
English  and  French  Romanesque  and  Gothic  art,  including  three  books  on 
stained  glass  and  numerous  articles  on  topics  such  as  historiography,  manu- 
script illumination,  and  architecture.  Her  fourth  book.  Sumptuous  Arts  at  the 
Royal  Abbeys  in  Reims  and  Braine,  won  the  Haskins  Medal  of  the  Medieval  Acad- 
emy of  America  in  1 993.  She  is  a Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London 
and  of  the  Medieval  Academy  of  America,  and  currently  serves  as  President  of 
the  Corpus  Vitrearum,  or  international  stained  glass  cataloguing  enterprise. 

Alan  Jones  is  Dean  of  Grace  Cathedral  of  San  Francisco.  He  received  his  Ph.D. 
from  the  University  of  Nottingham  and  was  ordained  into  the  priesthood  in 
the  Diocese  of  Southward  in  England.  Now  a U.S.  citizen,  he  was  a visiting 
lecturer  at  the  Institute  of  Theology  of  St.  John  the  Divine  in  New  York  City  and 
is  the  author  of  Sacrifice  and  Delight:  Spirituality  for  Ministry. 

THOMAS  FORREST  KELLY  is  Professor  of  Music  at  Harvard  University.  He  received 
a M.A.  and  Ph.D.  from  Harvard  University,  the  Diplome  de  virtuosite  from  the 
Schola  Cantorum,  Paris,  and  the  L.R.A.M.  from  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  He 
is  a Fellow  of  the  American  Academy  in  Rome,  and  has  held  fellowships  from 
the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies  and  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities.  His  bookTAc  Beneventan  Chant  won  the  Otto  Kinkeldey  Prize  of 
the  American  Musicological  Society  for  the  best  book  of  the  year.  Mr.  Kelly  was 
for  ten  years  the  Artistic  Director  of  the  Castle  Hill  Festival;  he  is  past  presi- 
dent of  Early  Music  America. 

Allan  Temko,  architecture  critic  for  The  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  is  the  winner 
of  the  1990  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Criticism.  He  has  written  numerous  books  and 
articles  covering  everything  from  Notre  Dame  of  Paris  to  the  protection  of  San 
Francisco's  skyline.  Educated  at  Columbia  and  the  Sorbonne,  he  has  taught  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley  and  Stanford.  In  1991,  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  honored  him  with  the  Institute  Honor  Award,  the  highest 
distinction  given  to  a non-architect  by  the  U.S.  architectural  profession. 


GOTHIC 

by  WILLIAM  Clark 


The  outpouring  of  skill,  labour,  faith  and  wealth  in  the  age  of  Gothic  cathe- 
drals needs  to  be  understood  in  the  light  of  the  major  changes  that  took  place 
in  western  Europe  between  1 1 00  and  1 300.  A number  of  mutually  dependent 
factors  appear  to  have  worked  together  to  produce  the  conditions  favourable 
to  the  construction  boom  of  those  centuries.  Among  the  most  important  was 
the  dramatic  population  growth.  In  those  two  centuries  the  number  of  people 
in  western  Europe  as  a whole  increased  threefold;  in  the  most  prosperous  and 
developed  areas  the  increase  was  as  much  as  tenfold.  Towns  and  cities  grew  at 
an  unprecedented  rate  and  hundreds  of  new  ones  were  founded.  The  old, 
rigid  social  system  was  changing. 

At  the  same  time,  everything  was  still  dependent  on  agriculture.  Most  of 
the  forest  cover  of  western  Europe  had  already  been  cleared  and  turned  into 
farmland.  In  fact,  the  ratio  of  forest  to  farmland  in  the  twelfth  century  was 
almost  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  early  twentieth  century.  Earlier  develop- 
ments in  farming  equipment,  such  as  the  plough  and  the  horse  collar,  and 
changes  in  the  practice  of  farming,  such  as  crop  rotation,  had,  together  with 
improvements  in  the  crops  themselves,  begun  to  produce  an  agricultural 
surplus.  That  surplus  began  to  change  the  economy  when  it  was  traded  in  the 
towns  for  goods  and  services,  or  simply  sold  outright  for  money. 

The  growth  of  a money  economy  fuelled  trade,  particularly  in  the  devel- 
oping cloth  industry.  Wool  from  the  enormous  herds  of  sheep  belonging  to  the 
monasteries  of  northern  England  was  routinely  shipped  to  Flanders.  There  it 
was  turned  into  a variety  of  different  types  of  cloth  and  traded  southward 
through  the  great  fairs,  such  as  those  in  Champagne,  to  merchants  from  Italy. 
They  brought  luxury  items  from  the  Mediterranean  world,  particularly  spices 
and  other  valuables,  to  trade  for  Flemish  cloth.  In  addition,  there  was  a 
booming  wine  trade  in  northern  Europe  by  the  twelfth  century,  as  the  warmer 
climate  permitted  grapes  to  be  grown  even  in  northern  France.  Western  Europe 
was  no  longer  a series  of  isolated  centres  of  population  and  civilisation,  but  a 
rich,  cosmopolitan  network  of  towns  and  cities  connected  by  a system  of  roads 
inherited  from  the  Roman  past.  And  those  roads  were  frequented  by  travellers 
and  pilgrims  of  all  sorts. 

All  of  these  mutually  dependent  and  supporting  developments  bene- 
fited from  the  lengthy  periods  of  relative  peace  that  existed  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries.  For  example,  the  French  king  Louis  VI  completed  the 
pacification  of  noble  families  in  the  lie  de  France  and  pressed  most  of  them 
into  his  service.  During  his  reign  he  brought  relative  peace  to  an  increasingly 
larger  area,  a policy  he  inherited  from  his  father,  Philip  I,  and  bequeathed  to 
his  son,  Louis  VII.  The  power  and  prestige  of  the  Capetian  dynasty  continued 
to  grow  in  the  twelfth  century,  reaching  what  most  historians  consider  its  peak 
under  Philip  Augustus,  who  in  1214  emerged  as  the  most  powerful  king  in 
Europe  with  the  defeat  of  all  of  his  major  enemies  at  once  in  the  Battle  of 
Bouvines.  Yet  it  was  his  grandson,  Louis  IX,  who'^was  recognised,  even  in  his 
lifetime,  as  the  ideal  Christian  king,  the  model  for  all  European  kings.  When 
Louis  IX  was  canonised  in  1 297,  French  kingship  even  attained  blessed  status. 
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England,  too,  benefited  from  long  periods  of  relative  peace  in  the  wake 
of  the  upheaval  that  followed  the  Norman  conquest  in  1066.  In  the  twelfth 
century,  except  for  the  internecine  warfare  between  rivals  for  the  throne  fol- 
lowing the  death  of  Henry  I,  and  the  squabbles  between  Henry  II  and  his 
quarrelsome  sons,  most  of  England  enjoyed  a peace  and  prosperity  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  rest  of  western  Europe. 

On  all  fronts  it  was  an  exciting,  vital  period,  especially  in  the  intellectual 
centres  springing  up  around  the  old  cathedral  schools.  In  fact,  the  cathedral 
schools  themselves  were  changing.  Scholars  such  as  Peter  Abelard  challenged 
the  existing  order  by  changing  the  way  philosophical  questions  were  posed 
and  argued.  Not  only  were  the  methods  changing,  but  whole  new  bodies  of 
knowledge  were  suddenly  available.  For  example,  the  major  writings  of  Aristotle 
now  became  available  in  Latin  translations  from  the  Arabic  and  reached  west- 
ern Europe  via  Spain,  as  did  many  of  the  Arab  advances  in  mathematics  and 
science.  It  was  during  the  twelfth  century,  for  example,  that  western  Europeans 
adopted  Arabic  numerals  in  place  of  Roman  numerals.  The  change  sounds 
simple,  yet  it  had  a profound  impact  and  made  possible  an  enormous  expan- 
sion in  mathematical  knowledge.  Adding  and  subtracting  were  relatively  easy 
with  Roman  numerals,  but  more  complex  manipulations,  such  as  multiplica- 
tion and  division,  were  difficult  and  time-consuming,  if  they  were  understood 
at  all.  Arabic  numerals  made  them  easy  and  quickly  comprehensible,  and 
facilitated  all  the  advances  in  mathematics  that  followed. 

Abelard  and  the  generations  of  teachers  and  scholars  that  followed  him 
paved  the  way  for  a shift  not  only  in  the  way  people  argued  and  reasoned,  but, 
more  fundamentally,  in  the  way  they  thought.  Modern  scholars  are  finally 
beginning  to  shift  their  attention  from  wfiat  medieval  scholars  thought  to  fiow 
they  thought,  and  are  identifying  the  new  intellectual  patterns  that  led  to  the 
emergence  of  the  great  thinkers  of  later  centuries,  from  Thomas  Aquinas  to 
Francis  Bacon. 

One  example  of  this  shift  in  thinking  can  be  drawn  from  law.  By  the  later 
twelfth  century  the  ordeal,  an  individual  test  of  guilt  or  innocence  that  bore 
little  relation  to  the  crime  in  question,  had  been  replaced  by  a system  that 
recognised  classes  of  crimes  and  specified  standard  punishments.  No  longer 
did  conviction  and  punishment  depend  on  the  arbitrary  workings  of  the  ordeal. 

By  the  late  twelfth  century  the  greatest  centre  of  intellectual  activity  was 
Paris,  the  largest  city  in  western  Europe.  Teachers  and  students  flocked  there 
in  such  numbers  that  the  old  cathedral  school  could  no  longer  accommodate 
them  and  they  had  to  move  from  the  He  de  la  Cite,  the  island  in  the  Seine 
where  the  cathedral  was  located,  to  the  sparsely  populated  left  bank.  This  was 
the  first  step  toward  the  establishment  of  an  independent  university,  which 
was  finally  chartered,  much  after  the  fact,  in  1223.  Oxford,  Cambridge  and 
other  centres  soon  followed  suit. 

All  of  this  social  and  intellectual  change  is  reflected  in  the  great  building 
boom  that  swept  western  Europe.  It  has  been  estimated  that  in  France  alone 
during  the  three  centuries  from  (roughly)  1050  to  1350,  more  stone  was  quar- 
ried for  building  than  in  the  entire  3,500-year  history  of  ancient  Egypt.  The 
sheer  number  of  buildings  put  up  is  difficult  to  imagine,  but  it  is  estimated 
that  there  was  a church  for  every  1 50-200  persons  and  that  even  modest-sized 
cities,  such  as  Lincoln  and  Norwich,  had  forty  to  fifty  churches  each.  In  major 
centres  such  as  Paris,  the  number  that  existed  was  enormous,  far  in  excess  of 
the  number  that  survive. 

Over  the  course  of  the  twelfth  century  architecture  also  underwent  a 
major  shift.  In  fact,  it  ceased  to  be  a craft  that  could  be  practised  by  anyone 
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with  minimal  talent  and  became  a profession  that  attracted  skilled  workers, 
and  eventually  specialists,  in  considerable  numbers.  For  this  reason,  we  must 
view  with  caution  reports  such  as  that  of  Robert  de  Torigny,  abbot  of  Mont 
St-Michel,  who  speaks  of  noblemen  and  women  helping  to  haul  carts  of  stone 
at  Chartres  in  the  1 1 40s.  Amateur  enthusiasm,  however  pious  the  inspiration, 
is  unlikely  to  have  been  well  received  by  professional  workers.  Indeed,  the 
many  images  of  medieval  construction,  the  majority  of  them  illustrations  of 
the  building  of  the  biblical  tower  of  Babel,  rarely  show  more  than  a few 
workers  engaged  on  the  projects.  The  well-known  fifteenth-century  image  of 
the  construction  of  twelve  churches,  from  the  Girart  de  Roussillon  manuscript 
now  in  Vienna,  is  not  only  instructive  in  that  sense,  but  also  explicit  about 
tools  and  techniques  used. 

From  the  surviving  records  of  building  costs,  it  is  clear  that  cathedral 
construction  was  a major  expense  and  not  to  be  undertaken  lightly.  The  costs 
of  construction,  like  the  maintenance,  cleaning  and  day-to-day  operations  of 
the  cathedral,  were  the  responsibility  of  the  clergy,  usually  organised  into  a 
chapter  of  canons.  They  were  the  actual  owners  of  the  building,  even  though 
it  contained  the  symbol  of  the  bishop's  authority,  his  chair  or  cathedra.  The 
bishop  might  assume  a role  in  raising  the  money  for  construction,  but  the 
actual  responsibility  rested  with  the  canons.  For  example,  although  the  bishop 
of  Paris  licensed  and  gained  considerable  income  from  the  Lendit  Fair  held 
just  outside  the  city  walls,  there  was  no  way  in  which  an  uncooperative  bishop 
could  be  forced  to  contribute  from  this  income  against  his  will.  Usually, 
however,  bishops,  most  of  whom  had  been  canons  in  one  cathedral  or 
another  prior  to  their  elevation,  did  take  the  lead  in  organising  funds  for 
construction.  On  the  other  hand,  despite  the  contributions  of  bishop  and 
canons,  most  projects  were  underfunded  and  had  to  depend  on  other  revenue 
sources,  such  as  donations  by  the  king  and  nobles,  and  the  offerings  of  pil- 
grims and  townspeople. 

Naturally  the  cathedral  played  a central  role  in  urban  life  and  acted  as  an 
important  symbol  of  the  town  where  it  was  located.  While  it  served  a parish, 
usually  not  much  bigger  than  the  other  town  parishes,  the  cathedral  was 
central  to  the  religious  life  of  the  town  and  surrounding  communities  on 
important  holy  days,  such  as  Easter  and  Christmas,  or  on  the  feast  days  of  local 
saints  who  might  lie  buried  in  the  building,  just  as  the  cathedrals  are  still  so 
often  the  dominant  local  landmark,  so  they  played  a visible  role  in  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  life  of  the  town.  Sometimes  the  role  was  not  positive,  as 
when  oppressive  taxation  led  the  populace  of  Reims  to  revolt  against  the 
archbishop  and  the  clergy  in  1233  and  to  attack  the  cathedral  works  as  a 
symbol  of  that  oppression.  More  often  than  not,  however,  relations  tended  to 
be  good  and  the  cathedral  was  regarded  as  an  expression  of  civic  pride  and 
wealth,  even  though  there  might  be  problems  with  the  costs. 

Monasteries  and  parish  churches  often  went  through  the  same  fund- 
raising difficulties  as  cathedrals.  Interestingly,  one  of  the  first  things  that  Abbot 
Suger  did  after  his  election  at  St-Denis  was  to  set  about  reorganising  the 
abbey  properties  and  revenues,  which  he  reported  had  fallen  into  disarray. 
Only  then  could  he  turn  his  attention  to  rebuilding  the  abbey  church. 

A New  Style:  St-Denis 

Rarely  in  the  history  of  art  can  we  locate  with  any  precision  the  birth  of  a 
new  style,  and  it  is  rarer  still  to  be  able  to  pinpoint  it  to  a specific  time  and 
place;  but  that  is  exactly  what  we  can  do  in  the  case  of  the  Gothic  style.  It  was 
created  at  the  abbey  of  St-Denis,  north  of  Paris,  in  the  new  works  added  to  the 
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St-Denis  Abbey,  c.  1137-1140 


old,  eighth-century  church  by  Abbot  Suger,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of 
the  twelfth  century.  Suger  was  a man  of  humble  background  and  modest 
means.  Sent  to  the  monks  of  St-Denis  as  a child,  he  was  educated  in  their 
schools  and  rose  through  the  ranks  to  become  abbot  of  St-Denis  in  1122. 
Abbot  Suger  also  served  his  old  schoolmate,  now  King  Louis  VI,  well.  He  was 
godfather  to  the  future  Louis  VII,  and,  in  what  historians  regard  as  one  of  the 
triumphs  of  Capetian  diplomacy,  arranged  his  marriage  to  the  wealthiest  woman 
in  Europe,  the  young  heiress  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine.  When  the  young  Louis  and 
Eleanor  went  on  crusade,  Suger  served  as  regent  of  France.  Between  running 
the  abbey  with  its  many  properties  and  his  diplomatic  activities  he  found 
the  time  not  only  to  write  a biography  — the  first  in  Carolingian  times  — of 
Louis  VI,  but  also  to  record  accounts  of  his  building  activities  and  the  con- 
secration of  the  newly  enlarged  abbey  church  dedicated  to  the  apostle  of 
Gaul,  St-Denis. 

Suger's  texts,  which  present  elaborate  justifications  of  the  need  to  enlarge 
the  old  church,  explain  that  on  important  holidays  the  building  got  so  crowded 
that  people  trying  to  enter  on  one  side  forced  others  out  of  the  opposite 
doorway,  and  that  on  more  than  one  occasion  the  monks  had  to  escape 
through  the  windows  with  the  abbey's  relics,  the  bodies  of  the  saint  and  his 
two  companions,  in  order  to  protect  them.  To  accommodate  the  faithful  and  to 
ensure  the  protection  of  the  relics,  the  old  nave  was  lengthened  by  four  bays 
and  closed  off  at  the  west  end  by  a new,  twin-towered  facade,  and  an  expanded 
and  enlarged  two-level  chevet  or  liturgical  area  was  constructed  to  the  east. 

Though  much  mutilated  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries, 
when  the  sculpture  was  attacked  and  the  north  tower  pulled  down,  the  west 
fagade  still  preserves  some  of  its  original  appearance.  Attention  focuses  on 
the  three  elaborately  decorated,  sculpted  portals  separated  by  the  massive 
vertical  buttresses  that  support  the  towers.  Above  each  doorway  are  windows 
flanked  by  arcading,  and  above  these,  forming  a third  level  on  both  sides,  are 
tall  windows.  In  the  centre  was  the  first  large-scale  circular,  or  rose,  window  in 
Gothic  architecture. 

What  makes  the  fagade,  dedicated  in  1 140,  ‘Gothic’  is  not  any  specific 
change  in  the  figural  sculpture,  but  a change  in  the  relationship  between  the 
sculpture  and  the  architecture  itself.  There  is  a new  clarity  and  order  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  vertical  and  horizontal  divisions,  though  they  do  not  form  a 
grid.  The  portals  extend  to  the  buttresses,  and  each  division  is  clearly  marked 
by  foliage  bands  and  mouldings.  The  windows  are  not  isolated  holes,  as  they 
had  been  on  earlier  fagades,  but  are  flanked  by  arcades  and  mouldings  that 
visually  link  them  to  the  dominant  vertical  buttresses.  None  of  these  ele- 
ments is  ‘new’  at  St-Denis:  elaborate  sculpted  portals  have  a long  history  in 
Romanesque  art,  particularly  in  Burgundy  and  Languedoc,  while  fagades  heavily 
decorated  with  mouldings  and  sculpture  are  characteristic  of  the  south-west  of 
France.  What  is  new  about  the  fagade  of  St-Denis  is  the  way  in  which  these 
elements  articulate  the  design  to  create  a totally  unified,  coherent  expression 
of  the  two-towered  fagade  and  to  suggest  the  nave  and  aisles  behind  it. 

But  the  new  style  is  more  evident  in  the  chevet,  the  eastern  end  of 
St-Denis.  There,  the  crypt  or  lower  storey,  and  the  ambulatory  and  radiating 
chapels  built  above  it  survive,  although  the  upper  parts  were  replaced  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  This  new  eastern  end,  which  Abbot  Suger  tells  us  was  built 
in  three  years  and  three  months,  was  dedicated  in  )une  1 144  in  the  presence 
of  the  king  and  queen,  the  court  and  an  impressive  number  of  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries,  including  several  archbishops  and  abbots  and  more  than  a dozen 
bishops.  The  new  chevet  is  usually  described  in  terms  of  the  builders 


constructional  devices:  columns,  segmental  or  pointed  arches  and  rib-vaults. 
As  with  the  facade,  none  of  these  elements  were  new  to  St-Denis,  all  had  been 
used  earlier  elsewhere. 

What  makes  the  ambulatory  and  radiating  chapels  at  St-Denis  unique  is 
the  new  spatial  conception,  the  way  in  which  the  constructional  elements  are, 
for  the  first  time,  combined  to  create  a sense  of  total  space,  a unified  interior 
in  which  all  of  the  parts  are  subsumed  within  the  whole.  The  eye  is  constantly 
drawn  across  and  through  the  space  to  the  windows,  the  limits  of  the  spatial 
envelope.  Although  the  central  space  above  the  main  altar  was  rebuilt  in 
the  thirteenth  century  and  made  much  taller  than  in  Abbot  Suger’s  time,  the 
feeling  of  unity  and  spatial  clarity  remains. 

The  key  to  understanding  the  ambulatory  and  radiating  chapels  at 
St-Denis  lies  in  the  perception  that  the  many  minor  differences  and  variations 
in  the  handling  of  the  architectural  elements  are  always  secondary  to  the 
sense  of  a total,  unified  space.  The  builder  began  by  expanding  the  crypt  to 
create  an  even  floor  level  throughout  the  ambulatory  and  chapels,  then  elimi- 
nated dividing  interior  walls  to  achieve  the  openness.  The  columns  reduce  the 
interior  structure  to  a series  of  slender  supports  for  a network  of  arches  and 
vaults.  The  use  of  segmental  (or  pointed)  arches  made  it  possible  for  the 
builder  to  adjust  and  regularise  the  height  of  the  vaults,  resulting  in  a nearly 
even  sense  of  ceiling  height  throughout,  despite  the  irregular  trapezoidal  and 
pentagonal  units  of  the  plan.  The  roundness  and  slenderness  of  the  columns, 
whose  height  and  proportions  are  based  on  those  of  the  eighth-century  nave, 
contribute  to  the  openness  of  the  space.  Their  foliage  capitals,  likewise  inspired 
by  those  of  the  earlier  church,  serve  as  the  gathering-points  for  the  multiple 
arches  that  define  the  units,  as  well  as  for  the  ribs  of  the  vaults.  The  columns 
seem  to  lift  the  arches  and  vaults  to  a common  ceiling  height  and  leave  the 
interior  space  open  and  unencumbered. 

The  wall  as  a limiting  surface  has  practically  disappeared  in  favour  of 
large  stained-glass  windows,  translucent  screens  that  flood  the  interior  with 
light.  Surfaces  have  been  replaced  by  openings  and  the  multiple  mouldings 
around  them.  Even  the  piers  between  the  chapels  have  columns  standing  in 
front  of  them,  and  slender  colonnettes  standing  in  niches  cut  into  the  pier  to 
deny  its  mass.  All  of  these  vertical  lines  are  continued  right  into  the  vaults; 
often  the  colonnettes  and  vault  ribs  even  have  the  same  diameter.  The  result 
is  that  the  wall,  already  reduced  to  a peripheral  screen,  is  further  dissolved  by 
linear  accents  that  soar  directly  into  the  vaults.  Together  the  arches  and  ribs 
create  a linear  network  across  this  ceiling  surface.  The  size  of  the  ribs  and 
the  choice  of  single  round  mouldings  for  their  profiles  further  accentuates  the 
aesthetic  of  thinness.  The  builder  has  created  a visual  network  across 
the  ceiling  and  down  the  walls  between  the  windows  that  leaves  the  main 
interior  space  accented  only  by  the  slender  columns  that  life  the  linear 
pattern  upwards.  The  result  is  a light,  open,  uninterrupted  space  that  extends 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  that  is  unified  by  the  ring  of  magnifi- 
cent stained-glass  windows,  the  first  accurately  dated,  large-scale  ensemble 
of  stained  glass,  of  which  Abbot  Suger  was  justifiably  proud. 

While  most  of  the  gold  and  jewelled  treasures  he  bought  for  the  abbey 
have  disappeared,  the  opulence  of  the  liturgical  space  itself  is  suggested  by 
the  mid -fifteenth -century  painting  Tfie  Mass  of  St  Gilles  by  an  anonymous  Flemish 
artist,  now  in  the  National  Gallery  in  London.  The  painting  shows  the  main 
service  altar  of  St-Denis  set  with  gold  and  jewels.  A few  of  the  liturgical  objects 
from  Abbot  Suger's  time,  such  as  the  beautiful  gold  and  jewel-encrusted  agate 
chalice,  now  in  the  National  Gallery  in  Washington,  or  the  bases  and  pitchers 
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preserved  in  the  Louvre,  still  survive  to  suggest  the  magnificence  of  the 
church  intended  to  house  the  tombs  of  the  kings  of  France,  a tradition  Suger 
was  instrumental  in  reviving. 

The  experience  of  the  revolutionary  eastern  end  of  St-Denis  must  have 
been  a surprising,  even  shocking,  revelation  to  those  present  at  its  dedication 
in  1 144.  Abbot  Suger  carefully  recorded  the  names  of  the  ecclesiastics  who 
participated  in  the  consecration  ceremonies,  although  he  conspicuously  omitted 
all  mention  of  the  bishop  of  Paris  and  the  abbots  of  the  other  important 
abbeys  in  or  near  the  city.  His  list  is  revealing  because  in  less  than  fifteen 
years  every  one  of  the  cathedrals  and  abbeys  whose  dignitaries  attended 
the  dedication  was  being  rebuilt  in  the  new  style  created  at  St-Denis,  the 
style  that  we  now  call  Gothic.  From  Sens  to  Senlis,  from  Reims  to  Laon  and 
Soissons,  all  across  the  region  north  of  the  Loire  river  and  even  as  far  away  as 
Canterbury,  early  Gothic  buildings  still  bear  witness  to  this  enormous  surge  in 
building  activity.  Within  fifty  years  the  Gothic  style  had  spread  all  across 
western  Europe  and  had  become  the  dominant  architectural  mode,  as  it 
would  remain  for  300-400  years. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  its  success  was  instantaneous  or  that 
its  history  is  one  major  achievement  after  another.  The  eastern  end  of 
St-Denis  was  such  a radical  departure  from  existing  practices  that  it  took  ten  to 
fifteen  years  for  builders  to  master  the  means  of  achieving  that  sense  of 
unified  interior  space,  just  as  it  took  them  time  to  learn  how  to  exploit  the 
possibilities  offered  by  the  constructional  devices.  Only  by  the  second  half  of 
the  1150s  were  builders  capable  of  surpassing  the  architectural  accomplish- 
ment of  St-Denis. 
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AGE  OF  CATHEDRALS:  A BRIEF  CHRONOLOGY 


1050-1 100 

1054 

Final  schism  between  Eastern  (Orthodox)  and  Western 
(Catholic)  Christian  Churches 

1066 

French  Normans  under  William  the  Conqueror,  Duke  of 
Normandy,  invade  England 

1083 

Flenry  IV,  Holy  Roman  Emperor  (Ruler  of  Germany),  invades 
Italy  in  a dispute  with  the  pope 

1096 

First  Crusade,  called  by  Pope  Urban  II  in  1095,  to  retake  the 
Holy  Land  from  the  Moslems  for  Christianity 

1 100-1150 

c.  1 100 

Christian  de  Troyes,  French  poet,  writes  Arthurian  romances. 
Chanson  de  Roland 

Early  1 100s 

Troubadour  poetry  and  music,  a courtly,  intricate  style,  often  on 
the  theme  of  love,  popular  in  France  and  Italy.  Ibn  Rushd 
(Averroes)  (c.  1 126-98),  Spanish  Moslem  physician  and 
Philosopher,  author  of  treatises  on  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Carmma 
Burana,  a collection  of  popular  secular  poems.  Moorish  paper 
mills  in  operation;  use  in  Italy  of  Lateen  sail  for  improved 
sailing;  soap  in  widespread  use;  Theophilus  Presbyter,  German 
scholar,  publishes  manual  on  building  and  decorating  a church. 

Peter  Abelard,  French  Nominalist  Philosopher  at  the  University 
of  Paris,  author  of  the  Sic  et  Nom,  a theological  inquiry 

1 108-37 
1 113 

Louis  VI  "the  Fat"  strengthens  monarchy 

Mediterranean  made  safe  for  commerce  by  Italian  naval 
supremacy  over  Moslems 

1 115 

St.  Bernard  ( 1091-1 1 53)  founds  the  ascetic  Cistercian  order  at 
the  Abbey  of  Clairvaux 

1122 

Suger  becomes  abbot  of  St-Denis,  near  Paris,  and  adviser  to 
kings  Louis  VI  and  Louis  Vll 

ca.  1 135-1 144  St-Denis,  Abbey  Church,  fagade  and  chevet.  Transept  and  nave 


1135/40- 
ca.  1235/40 

1137-80 
1139 
1 143 
1 147-49 

1231-ca.  1280 

Sens,  Cathedral  of  St-Etienne 

Louis  Vll  marries  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine 
Norman  Kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily 
Portugal  becomes  independent 

Second  Crusade  called,  urged  by  the  preaching  of  St.  Bernard  of 
Clairvaux;  Suger  is  regent  of  France  during  absence  of  Louis  Vll 

1150-1200 

1150/55- 
ca.  1265-70 

c.  1150 

Paris,  Cathedral  of  Notre-Dame 

Crossbow,  more  effective  than  the  standard  bow,  in  widespread 
use 

1154-1259 

Angevin  Empire  of  Henry  111  of  England 

55-ca.  1225  Laon,  Cathedral  of  Notre-Dame 


1155-90 

Frederick  1 Barbarossa  titles  himself  "Holy  Roman  Emperor,"  to 
dominate  Italy 

14  c.  1160 

Nibelungenicid,  German  epic 

1 165-ca.  1 190 

1165/70- 
ca.  1230/35 

c.  1170 

1170-1221 

1171 

1174-1 184 
1 180-1223 


1180 
1 189-92 


1 192-1280 
1193 
1 194- 

ca.  1225/30 

1 194- 1250 

1 195- ca.  1260 

1200-1250 
c.  1200 

1200s 


1202-4 

1209- 29 

1210- 

ca.  1275/80 

1214 

1215 


1217-21 

1218/20-1288 

1225-74 


1226-70 


Reims,  Abbey  Church  of  St-Remi,  fagade  and  chevet 
Mantes,  Collegial  Church  of  Notre-Dame 

Leonardo  of  Pisa,  Italian  mathematician,  introduces  Hindu 
mathematics,  geometry,  and  algebra 

St.  Dominic  founds  Dominican  Order;  Inquisition  established  to 
combat  heresy 

Salah  al-Din  (Saladin),  ruler  of  Egypt,  dominates  Damascus  and 
captures  Syria;  1187,  he  recaptures  lerusalem  for  Islam 

Canterbury,  Christchurch  Cathedral,  chevet 

Philip  11,  Augustus  of  France,  embarks  on  a rebuilding  of  Paris. 
Roads  are  paved,  walls  erected,  and,  c.  1200,  the  Louvre  palace 
is  begun 

Earliest  documented  windmill  in  Europe 

Third  Crusade,  a fruitless  attempt  to  regain  Jerusalem,  led  by 
Frederick  1 Barabarossa,  King  Richard  1 the  Lionhearted  and 
Philip,  August  of  France 

Albertus  Magnus,  German  Scholastic  philosopher 
First  merchant  guild,  England 

Chartres,  Cathedral  of  Notre-Dame 

Emperor  Frederick  11  neglects  Germany,  resides  at  Balerm 
Bourges,  Cathedral  of  St-Etienne 


Foundation  of  the  University  of  Paris  (called  the  Sorbonne  after 
1257);  1290,  University  of  Valencia;  1242,  University  of 
Salamanca.  These  become  centers  for  interchange  between 
Arabs  and  Christians. 

Use  of  coal  gains  over  wood  fuel;  mining'begins  in  Liege, 

France. 

Advances  in  seafaring;  Sternpost  rudder  and  compass  in  use  in 
Europe;  spinning  wheel  and  gunpowder  introduced. 

Fourth  Crusade  sets  out  for  Palestine  in  Venetian  ships. 

Diverted  to  Christian  Constantinopole,  crusaders  sack  the  city 

Albigensian  Crusade 

Reims,  Cathedral  of  Notre-Dame 

Battle  of  Bouvines. 

Roger  Bacon,  English  Philosopher  and  scientist  1214-1292 

Fourth  Lateran  Council  in  Rome,  establishes  major  Catholic 
doctrines.  Magna  Carta,  a pact  between  the  English  monarch 
and  the  feudal  barons,  signed  by  King  John.  St.  Francis  of  Assisi 
founds  Franciscan  monastic  order 
Fifth  Crusade 

Amiens,  Cathedral  of  Notre-Dame 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas  Italian  Scholastic  philosopher.  His  Summa 
Tfieologica,  examines  the  relationship  between  faith  and  intellect, 
religion  and  society 

King  Louis  IX  (St.  Louis)  leads  Seventh  and  Eighth  Crusades 

(continued  on  next  page] 


Royal  Portals,  Cfiartres 
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AGE  OF  CATHEDRALS:  A BRIEF  CHRONOLOGY  Continued 


1 237  Mongol  invasion  of  Russia.  Teutonic  Knights  colonize  Prussia 

1239/41-1246  Paris,  St-Chapelle,  dedicated  1248 
1244  Fall  of  Monsegur,  last  Albigensian  stronghold 

1248-54  Seventh  Crusade 


1250-1300 


Nortfi  transept,  Chartres 
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c.  1250 
1259 

1265-1321 

1266 

1270 

1272-1307 
c.  1275-93 
1285-1314 


c.  1286 

1289 

1290 

1291 
1295 

1297 

1298 

1300-1360 

1302 

1307 
1 309-78 
1325-27 


1328-1589 

1335-45 

1337 

d 1340-1 400 


1346 

1347-50 

1352-1720 

1356 

1358 

1360 


Parliament  of  Paris  constituted 

Treaty  of  Paris:  English  holdings  in  France  reduced  to  the 
Guyenne 

Dante  Alighieri  Divine  Comedy  in  Italian  vernacular 

Golden  Legend  by  lacobus  de  Voragine  written  1266-83 

Eighth  Crusade:  death  of  Saint  Louis  in  Tunis 

Edward  1 conquers  Wales 

Marco  Polo  travels  to  China  and  India 

Philip  IV  'The  Fair"  humiliates  Pope  Boniface  VI  1 303. 

Growth  of  state  bureaucracy. 

Spectacles  invented 

lohn  of  Montecorvino  established  a permanent  Christian 
mission  in  China 

lews  expelled  from  England:  1306,  from  France 

Moslems  reconquer  Acre,  last  Christian  stronghold  in  Holy  Land 

King  Edward  1 of  England  institutes  the  Model  Parliament,  first 
bicameral  English  parliament 

Canonization  of  Louis  IX.  Publication  Polo's  Book  of  Various 
Experiences  c.  1 297 

First  documented  use  of  spinning  wheel  in  Europe  1298, 
replaces  distaff  and  spindle 


First  meeting  of  representative  assemblies  of  the  "estates"  in 
France 

Philip  the  Fair  arrests  the  Knights  Templar  (trial  1310-14) 
Papacy  resident  in  Avignon 

Ibn  Bututah  ( 1 304-c.  1 368),  Arab  traveler  and  scholar,  visits 
North  Africa,  the  Mideast,  and  Persia;  1334,  reaches  India  and 
later,  1 342,  China. 

Valois  Kings 

Artillery  first  used  on  ships 

Hundred  Years  War  between  England  and  France  begins  (until 
1453) 

Geoffrey  Chaucer  English  diplomat  and  author  of  Tfie  Canterbury 
Tales.  Frances  Pegolotti  writes  Tfie  Merchant's  Handbook,  an  Italian 
manual  for  traders 

Battle  of  Crecy.  Longbow  replaces  crossbow 

Black  Death  in  Europe.  Bubonic  plague  kills  one-third  of 
population 

Plague  present  in  France 
Battle  of  Portier 

Parisian  uprising  led  by  Etienne  Marcel 

Treaty  of  Bretigny:  massive  English  expansion  in  southern 
France 


AGE  OF  CATHEDRALS:  BIBLIOGRAPHY 


BACKGROUND,  HISTORICAL  AND  OTHERWISE 

Benson,  Robert  L.  and  Gilen  Constable,  eds..  Renaissance  and  Renewal  in  the 
Twelfth  Century,  Harvard  University  Press,  Cambridge,  1982. 

Duby,  Georges,  The  Age  of  the  Cathedrals,  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
Chicago,  1981. 

Fawtier,  Robert,  The  Capetian  Kings  of  France,  St.  Martin's  Press,  New  York,  1964. 
Out  of  print. 

Frankl,  P The  Gothic,  Literary  Sources  and  Interpretations  through  Eight  Centuries, 
Princeton  University  Press,  Princeton,  1960.  Out  of  print 

Hallam,  Elizabeth,  Capetian  France,  987-1328,  Longman,  New  York,  1980. 

Panofsky,  Erwin,  Gothic  Architecture  and  Scholasticism,  Archabbey,  Latrobe,  PA, 
1951 , and  later  editions. 

BUILDERS  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

Gimpel,  lean.  The  Cathedral  Builders,  Harper,  New  York,  1984. 

Harvey,  |ohn.  Mediaeval  Craftsmen,  Drake,  London/New  York,  1975.  Out  of  print. 

, The  Mediaeval  Architect,  London,  1971 . Out  of  print. 

Kraus,  Flenry,  Gold  was  the  Mortar,  Routledge,  London/Boston,  1979.  Out  of 
print. 

Mark,  Robert,  Gothic  Architectural  Experimentation,  MIT  Press,  Cambridge,  1982. 
Out  of  print. 

, Light,  Wind  and  Structure,  MIT,  Cambridge,  1990. 

ARCHITECTURE  AND  ART 

Bony,  lean,  French  Gothic  Architecture  of  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Centuries,  University 
of  California  Press,  Berkeley,  1983. 

Branner,  Robert,  Gothic  Architecture,  Braziller,  New  York,  1961. 

Camille,  Michael,  Image  on  the  Edge:  The  Margins  of  Medieval  Art,  Harvard  University 
Press,  1992. 

Deuchler,  Florens,  Golfiic  Arl,  Universe,  New  York,  1973  and  1989. 

Focillon,  Henri,  Gothic  Art,  The  Art  of  the  West,  II,  New  York  Graphic  Society, 
Greenwich,  CT.,  1963  and  later  editions. 

Grodecki,  Louis,  Gothic  Architecture,  Ah\dirc\s,  New  York,  1978;  paperback:  Rizzoli, 
New  York,  1 985.  Out  of  print. 

lantzen,  Hans,  High  Gothic,  Pantheon,  New  York,  1962,  reprinted  Princeton 
University  Press,  Princeton. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY  Continued 


Radding,  Charles  M.  and  Clark,  William  W.,  Medieval  Arcfiitecture,  Medieval  Learn- 
ing, Yale  University  Press,  New  Haven,  1992;  paperback  1994. 

von  Simson,  Otto,  Tfie  Gothic  Cathedral,  2nd  edition.  Pantheon,  New  York,  1962 
and  later  reprints. 

Stoddard,  Whitney,  Art  and  Architecture  in  Medieval  France,  Harper,  New  York, 
1972. 

Swaan,  Wim,  The  Gothic  Cathedral,  Doubleday,  New  York,  1969,  and  later  re- 
prints. Out  of  print. 

Temko,  Allan,  Notr^  Dame  of  Paris,  Viking  Press,  New  York. 

Wilson,  Christopher,  The  Gothic  Cathedral,  Thames  and  Hudson,  London,  1990. 

Video:  Secrets  of  the  Master  Builders,  by  William  Clark 

STAINED  GLASS 

Crewe,  Sarah,  Stained  Glass  in  England  c.  1 180-1540,  Her  Majesty's  Stationery 
Office,  London,  1987.  Very  useful  short  survey,  well  illustrated.  Paperback. 
Out  of  print. 

Dictionary  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Vol.  5,  “Glass,  Stained",  Scribner's,  New  York, 
1985. 

Grodecki,  Louis  and  Catherine  Brisac,  Gothic  Stained  Glass  1200-1300,  Cornell 
University  Press,  Ithaca,  1985.  Out  of  print,  but  still  the  "Bible"  of  stained 
glass  of  the  age  of  cathedrals.  Should  be  in  most  libraries. 

**Lillich,  Meridith  Parsons,  Rainbow  Like  an  Emerald:  Stained  Glass  in  Lorraine  in 
the  Thirteenth  and  Early  Fourteenth  Centuries,  Penn  State  Press,  Philadephia, 
1991 . Fascinating  study  of  some  provincial  windows  with  unusual  subjects, 
especially  concerning  women. 

Manhes-Deremble,  Colette,  Les  Vitraux  narratifs  de  la  cathedrale  de  Chartres:  Etude 
iconographique,  Le  Leopard  d'Or,  Paris,  1 993.  Complete  study  of  the  narrative 
windows  of  Chartres  Cathedral,  including  reproductions  in  black  and  white 
or  color  of  all  of  them. 

**Marks,  Richard,  Stained  Glass  in  England  during  the  Middle  Ages,  Routledge, 
London,  1993.  Interesting  essays  on  a variety  of  historical  themes,  such  as 
patronage.  Well  illustrated  in  black  and  white  and  color. 

Prache,  Anne,  Chartres  Cathedral:  Image  of  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem,  tr.  lanice  Abbott, 
Centre  National  de  Recherche  Scientifique,  Paris,  1993.  (ISBN 
2-271-05051-0).  Excellent  illustrations  of  glass.  Interesting  general  thesis 
concerning  the  meaning  of  the  cathedral,  and  its  programs  of  sculpture 
and  glass. 

Williams,  lane  Welch,  Bread,  Wine  & Money.  The  Windows  of  the  Trades  at  Chartres 
Cathedral,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  1993.  Studies  the  problem 
of  the  "donors"  represented  in  the  windows.  Available  in  paperback. 
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* Available  at  A Clean  Well-Lighted  Place  for  Boo/?s 

**Can  be  special  ordered  at  A Clean  Well  Lighted  Place  for  Boohs 


ENIOY  SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  AS  A 
"FRIEND  OF  HUMANITIES  WEST” 


All  Friends  of  Humanities  West  receive  preferential  seating  for  all  Humanities 
West  programs,  acknowledgement  in  the  program  for  each  event,  and  a newslet- 
ter which  offers  advanced  ticket  sales  and  information  about  discussion  groups 
and  other  special  events  preceding  each  program.  For  more  information,  call 
415/391-9700. 

HUMANITIES  WEST  PAST  PROGRAMS 

VENICE  IN  GLORIOUS  DECLINE 

REMBRANDtS  AMSTERDAM:  SOCIETY  AND  ARTS  IN  THE  GOLDEN  AGE 

LOS  ANGELES  IN  THE  1940'S 

MOZART:  THE  MYTH,  THE  MUSIC  AND  THE  MAN 

HANDEL’S  LONDON:  PATH  TO  MESSIAH 

NAPOLEON'S  PARIS 

JEFFERSON:  ARCHITECT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  VISION 
VERSAILLES:  ROYAL  PATRONAGE  OF  THE  ARTS 
RENAISSANCE  FLORENCE 

PARIS  IN  Japan,  j 880- j 930:  Tokyo  Encounters  impressionism 
St.  PETERSBURG:  THE  ARTS  IN  IMPERIAL  RUSSIA 
AMERICANS  IN  PARIS:  THE  JAZZ  AGE 

SPAIN:  A GOLDEN  CENTURY  FROM  EL  GRECO  TO  VELASOUEZ 
WAGNER  IN  HIS  CENTURY 

BADA  SHANREN:  A MlNG  PRINCE  IN  THE  QiNG  DYNASTY 
THE  ENCHANTMENT  OF  PRAGUE:  J600-1750 

THE  GOLDEN  AGE  OF  VENICE:  IMAGE  AND  ILLUSION  IN  THE  RENAISSANCE 

DICKENS'S  LONDON:  HEART  OF  VICTORIA'S  BRITAIN 

MANET'S  PARIS:  THE  FIRST  MODERN  CITY 

SAN  FRANCISCO  1906-1939:  RECOVERING  THE  LOST  CITY 

Spain  and  the  New  world:  a Collision  of  Cultures 

THOMAS  Jefferson  at  250:  The  Legacy  of  an  American  Genius 

The  Glory  of  the  Ottoman  Empire:  Suleyman  the  magnificent 

Shakespeare's  England 

Galileo's  Universe:  Art,  Science  and  music  in  the  renaissance 
SIENA:  Art  and  Society  in  a Renaissance  Republic 
The  Classical  Ideal:  The  enduring  light  of  ancient  Greece 
Venice  and  Amsterdam:  world  powers  at  Sea 
Imagining  Ireland:  Poet's  Vision  and  Patriot's  dream 

COMING  humanities  WEST  PROGRAMS 

The  Light  of  Provence:  Cezanne,  Van  Gogfi  and  Matisse 

OCT.  20-21  1995 

South  of  the  Alps  and  East  of  the  Rhone  lies  the  most  sun-blessed  region  of 
France,  Provence.  From  the  dazzling  brilliance  of  the  fabled  Cote  d’Azur  to  the 
gentle  warmth  of  hills  redolent  with  lavender  and  thyme,  this  land  shimmers 
and  glows,  eternally  Mediterranean  and  French  to  its  soul.  Provence  caught  the 
eye  of  late  nineteenth  century  Parisians,  as  authors,  musicians  and  painters 
sought  the  exotic  within  the  borders  of  France.  This  series  of  lectures  will 
introduce  Provence,  then  focus  on  the  work  of  each  of  the  three  painters  most 
associated  with  it. 

Harlem  Renaissance:  New  York  in  the  Twenties 
FEB.  9-10  1996 


Renaissance  WOMEN:  Courtly  Power  and  Influence 
MAY  17-19  1996 
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Humanities  West  News 

« exploring  history  to  celebrate  the  mind  and  the  arts  » March,  1995 


Age  of  Cathedrals:  Soaring  Stone  and  the  Quest  for  Light 

Hear  the  music  of  Notre  Dame  and  walk  the  labyrinth  oj  Chartres 


Grace  Cathedral  will  be  our  theatre  on  Friday  evening, 
May  12,  when  Humanities  West  presents  Paul  Hillier  and 
the  Theatre  of  Voices.  The  music  of  the  12th-century 
school  of  Notre  Dame  de  Paris  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
effusions  of  the  human  spirit  in  the  service  of  God  in  the 
whole  of  Western  history.  Its  greatest  practitioner,  about 
whom  almost  nothing  is  Imown,  was  Perotin,  though  many 
anonymous  composers  cultivated  the  same  styles  and  are 
duly  represented  in  this  program,  under  the  generic  title 
“school  of  Perotin." 

This  music  belongs  and  lives  vibrantly  within  the  vast 
spaces  of  the  Gothic  cathedrals  of  northern  France.  The 
most  sensuously  exciting  examples  of  the  style  are 
in  the  genre  known  as  “organum",  character- 
ized by  long  sustained  tones  in  the  lowest 
voice.  These  are  the  original  plainsong 
pitches  vastly  elongated.  Above 
these  the  composer  weaves  an 
exchange  of  solo  voices  in 
continually  varying  rhyth- 
mic and  melodic  patterns. 

Alan  Jones,  Dean  of 
Grace  Cathedral,  moder- 
ates the  Friday  evening 
portion  of  the  program 
and  Thomas  Forrest 
Kelly  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity provides  com- 
mentary on  the  music. 

Afterwards,  the  audi- 
ence is  invited  to  walk 
the  labyrinth,  a canvas 
replica  of  the  labyrinth 
of  Chartres. 

Donor  ticket  price  for 
the  Friday  evening  pro- 
gram is  $15. 

A special  section  of 
seating  will  be  set  aside 
in  the  Cathedral  for 
Friends  of  Humanities 
West.  Seating  is  open 
within  that  section. 


Reims.  Notre-Dame, 
nave  seel  ion. 


rnof 


Saturday’s  program  resumes  at  Herbst  Theatre,  moder- 
ated by  architectural  critic  Allan  Temko.  He  will  introduce 
Michael  Camille  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  who  will 
set  out  the  social  and  political  as  well  as  the  artistic  basis 
for  the  great  age  of  cathedral  building.  He  will  challenge 
the  theory  that  cathedrals  were  great  symbols  of  social  unity, 
citing  the  conflicts  betn^een  town  and  clergy  during  the  con- 
struction of  cathedrals  at  Reims,  Chartres  and  Amiens. 

William  Clark  of  the  City  University  of  New  York,  an 
eminent  authority  on  the  construction  of  cathedrals,  will 
explore  the  Gothic  phenomenon  as  a new  way  of  thinking 
about  space  in  fulfilling  the  needs  of  patrons  and  partici- 
pants. 

The  images  of  women  in  stained  glass  will  be  the  subject 
of  Madeline  Caviness’  richly  illustrated  lecture,  featuring 
the  Tufts  University  professor’s  own  original  slides. 

Thomas  Forrest  Kelly  of  Har\’ard  will  discuss  the  birth 
of  European  cathedral  music,  focusing  on  the  particularly 
impressive  music  of  the  cathedrals  of  Reims,  Winchester 
and  Paris.  He  will  illustrate  his  talk  with  musical  examples. 

Allan  Temko  and  Alan  jones  will  conclude  the  program 
with  a closing  commentary’. 

Walking  the  Labyrinth  at 
Grace  Cathedral 

The  Labyrinth  is  an  archetyTC,  a divine  imprint,  found  in 
all  religious  traditions  in  various  forms  around  the  world. 
By  walking  a replica  of  the  Chartres  labyrinth,  laid  in  the 
floor  of  Chartres  Cathedral  around  1220,  we  are  rediscov- 
ering a long-forgotten  mystical  tradition. 

This  labyrinth  has  only  one  path  so  there  are  no  tricks  to 
it  and  no  dead  ends. 

There  are  three  stages  of  the  walk:  the  first,  until  you 
reach  the  center  of  the  labyrinth,  is  shedding— a releasing, 
a letting  go  of  the  details  of  your  life.  It  quiets  the  mind." 

The  second,  illumination,  [occurs]  when  you  reach  the 
center.  It  is  a place  of  meditation  and  prayer. 

As  you  leave,  following  the  same  path  as  you  came  in 
upon,  you  enter  the  third  stage,  union,  which  is  joining 
God.  Each  time  you  walk  the  labyrinth  you  become  more 
empowered  to  find  and  do  the  work  you  feel  your  soul  reach- 
ing for. 

Excerpted  from  the  informational  publication  of  the 
Labyrinth  Project  of  Grace  Cathedral. 


TOP  OF  NOB  HILL  FOR  THE 
SPEAKERS’  DINNER,  May  12 

Sponsors,  Patrons  and  Fellows  of  Humanities  West  are  in- 
vited to  join  our  Cathedral  speakers  for  dinner  before  the 
Friday  program  at  The  Big  Four  on  Nob  Hill.  We  will  be 
surrounded  by  portraits  of  San  Francisco’s  illustrious  turn- 
of-the-centuiy  magnates  whose  mansions  graced  Nob  Hill. 
The  restaurant  is  in  the  Huntington  Hotel,  across  California 
Street  from  Grace  Cathedral,  the  site  of  that  evening’s  pro- 
gram. Join  us  there  on  Friday,  May  12. 

Friends  of  Humanities  West  are  cordially  invited  to  join 
us  for  lunch  at  Ivy’s,  398  Hayes  at  Gough,  on  Saturday, 
May  13,  between  the  morning  and  afternoon  sessions  of 
the  program  at  Herbst  Theatre.  Guests  will  have  a chance 
to  share  a table  and  break  bread  with  one  of  the  speakers 
and  other  Friends  of  Humanities  West. 


Speakers’  Luncheon  and  Dinner  Reservations  Form  for 
the  Cathedrals  program,  May  12  and  13, 1995. 

Fes,  1 am  a Sponsor,  Patron  or  Fellow  of  Humanities 
West  and  would  like  to  attend  the  Speakers’  Dinner. 

Please  reserve place  (s)  in  my  name  for  dinner 

Friday  night  May  12,  at  The  Big  Four,  1075  California 
Street.  Enclosed  is  my  check,  payable  to  Humanities 
West,  for  $50  per  person. 

Fes,  I am  a Friend  of  Humanities  West  and  would  like  to 
attend  the  Speakers’  Luncheon. 

Please  reserve place  (s)  in  my  name  for  lun- 

cheon at  Ivy’s  on  Saturday,  May  13.  Enclosed  is  a check, 
payable  to  Humanities  West,  for  $35  per  person. 

A letter  of  confirmation  will  be  sent  approximately  two 
weeks  prior  to  the  event. 


Name 


Address 


City,  State,  Zip 


Telephone 

I Please  return  this  form  to  Humanities  West,  660  Market 
j^treet,  Suite  202,  San  Francisco,  CA  94104 


letter  from  the  Executive  Director 

1995  promises  to  be  an  eventful  year  for  Humanities 
West.  Six  short  weeks  after  “Imagining  Ireland”  we 
present  “The  Age  of  Cathedrals:  Soaring  Stone  and  the 
Quest  for  Light,”  a unique  program  which  begins  Friday 
May  1 2 at  Grace  Cathedral  and  continues  Saturday  May 
13  at  Herbst  Theatre.  We  expect  music,  commentary, 
and  illustrated  lectures  to  enchant  all  lovers  of  things 
Gothic. 

Also  exciting  to  me.  Humanities  West  has  begun  to 
plan  our  future  programs,  for  Fall,  1996  and  beyond.  In 
our  effort  to  continue  to  provide  enriching  interdiscipli- 
nary programs  on  a variety  of  intriguing  places  and  pe- 
riods in  our  history,  we  seek  your  advice. 

This  newsletter  contains  a survey  form  listing  pro- 
posed subjects  for  future  Humanities  West  programs 
along  with  some  brief  descriptions.  Please  take  time  to 
review  and  fill  out  the  survey  to  let  us  know  which  pro- 
grams you  would  most  like  to  attend.  Please  add  com- 
ments and  suggest  a favorite  topic  if  it  is  not  mentioned. 

Finally,  I’d  like  to  remind  you  that  as  our  major  grant 
from  NEH  draws  to  a close,  Humanities  West  will  rely 
more  than  ever  on  individual  contributions.  So  I espe- 
cially thank  you  now,  both  for  your  participation  in 
Humanities  West  at  this  time,  and  for  your  continued 
support  of  our  programs. 

I look  forward  to  seeing  you  at  “The  Age  of  Cathe- 
drals” May  12  and  13. 

(l^ 

Nancy  Buffum 
Executive  Director 


Reims.  Notre-Dame,  plan. 


Free  Pre-Program  Lecture 


You  are  invited  to  a pre-program  lecture/discussion,  ''Gar- 
dens of  the  Age  of  Cathedrals:  Another  Side  oj  the  CoinC 
given  by  Thomas  A.  Brown,  Landscape  Architect,  on  May  3. 

Spiritualism  religious  fervor  and  civic  pride  are  all  very 
well,  but  the  good  life  also  requires  some  sensory  stimula- 
tion such  as  the  delights  to  be  found  in  the  garden.  Medi- 
eval gardens  were  far  more  varied  and  interesting  than  the 
monastic  cloister  examples  usually  cited.  That  they  were 
so  often  made  acceptable  by  clothing  them  in  allegory  may 


testify  to  their  dangerous  political,  social  and  intellectual 
associations  as  much  as  their  sensory  aspects. 

This  illustrated  talk  will  trace  the  development  of  garden 
traditions  in  Medieval  Europe,  both  monastic  and  secular, 
but  will  also  try  to  show  how  Asia  once  again  seduced  die 
West,  by  visions  of  Paradise  here  and  now. 

Hear  Mr.  Brown  on  Wednesday,  May  3,  at  7:30  pm  at 
the  Firehouse  at  Fort  Mason.  Please  call  391-9700  to  re- 
serv^e  a place. 
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□ Humanities  West  Survey  □ 


Humanities  West  is  beginning  the  process  of  planning  six  programs  for  the  Fall  of  1996  through  the  Spring  of  1998. 
Many  subjects  under  consideration  have  been  suggested  in  previous  audience  surveys.  We  are  very  interested  in 
learning  from  you  which  of  these  subjects  would  entice  you  to  attend  a program.  We  invite  you  to  review  and 
comment  on  the  following  subjects.  Please  indicate  which  topics  you  find  of  greatest  interest,  and  which,  if  any,  you 
would  not  attend.  If  a subject  not  on  this  list  interests  you  and  lends  itself  to  the  multi-disciplinary  format  of  our 
programs,  please  suggest  it  in  the  space  for  comments. 

Similar  forms  will  be  handed  out  at  our  Ireland  program.  We  ask  that  you  only fill  out  one form,  either  this  one  or 
the  one  at  the  theatre. 

The  following  topics  have  been  suggested  to  Humanities  West  over  the  years.  Please  rank  the  ones  which  interest 
you  in  your  order  of  preference.  (Number  1 would  be  your  first  choice.) 


Ballet  Through  the  Centuries:  From  royal  French  ballets  de  cour  to  the  genius  of  Balanchine 
in  New  York,  by  way  of  the  Parisian  Romantic  ballet,  Boumonville’s  Copenhagen,  the  St.  Peters- 
burg of  Pepita  and  Tchaikovsky,  Diaghilev  and  the  Ballet  Russe. 

Elizabeth  I:  The  Court  of  Gloriana:  A study  of  the  art,  architecture,  applied  arts,  literature,  and 
influence  of  the  first  major  court  ruled  by  a woman. 

DARWIN:  The  work  of  Charles  Darwin  and  its  profound  effects  on  science,  religion  and  social 
thought  in  Victorian  England  and  late  19th  Century  America.  The  continuing  influence  of  “So- 
cial Darwinism”  on  modern  social  thought  will  also  be  considered. 

California  Dreaming:  Gold  Rush  and  the  American  West.  The  histoiy  of  migration  and  im- 
migration to  California  beginning  in  1849  is  richly  illustrated  by  literature,  photography,  paint- 
ing and  performance. 

Gardens  of  the  World:  Landscape  as  it  reflects  the  ethos  of  its  culture.  Historically  signifi- 
cant gardens  of  Japan,  China,  England,  Mughal  India  and  Persia,  Moorish  Spain.  Pleasure  gar- 
dens, follies,  fountains. 

JERUSALEM:  Explore  the  cumulative  character  of  the  city’s  past,  with  emphasis  on  archaeology, 
literature,  religion,  architecture  and  music. 

MARK  TWAIN:  The  life  and  times  of  this  quintessential  American  writer  and  satirist.  A proposed 
collaboration  with  the  Mark  Twain  Project  at  U.C.  Berkeley.  Possible  dramatization  by  a Twain 
impersonator. 

VISIONS  OF  PARADISE:  The  Genius  of  Mughal  India:  The  Mughal  rule  in  India  from  1526  to 
1857.  The  flowering  of  an  ancient  vision  of  paradise  on  earth,  noted  for  its  gardens,  architec- 
ture, of  which  the  supreme  example  is  the  Taj  Mahal,  weaving,  miniature  paintings,  music, 
dance,  drama,  and  literature. 

NEW  Orleans  1900:  A unique  mix  of  ethnic  and  artistic  ingredients  simmered  into  a gumbo 
that  gave  birth  to  America’s  most  original  and  enduring  cultural  product— jazz. 

LOST  Cultures  of  the  Americas:  What  can  we  learn  from  the  recovery  of  the  history  of 
ancient  Maya,  Aztec  and  Anasazi  civilizations?  What  are  the  links  to  modern  American  Indian 
cultures? 


(continued  on  next  page) 


Survey,  continued 


19th  Century  Scandinavia:  Nature  and  the  arts:  fjords,  glaciers  and  the  midnight  sun  in 
Nordic  art  and  literature.  Ibsen’s  women  and  their  modern  trends;  Edvard  Munch,  nationalist 
and  realist;  Strindberg’s  expressionism;  Hans  Christian  Anderson  as  moralist;  Grieg’s  music; 
Danish  ballet. 

Vienna  Fin  de  Siecle:  Art  Nouveau  and  the  birth  of  urban  modernism.  Explore  waltzes  and 
musical  innovations  of  Mahler,  Lehar  and  Schoenburg;  the  art  of  Klimt  and  Kokoschka, 
and  Expressionism;  Schnitzler’s  drama;  architecture  of  Otto  Wagner  and  Loos;  the  thought  of 
Freud. 

VIENNA  IN  THE  CENTURY  OF  MARIA  THERESA:  The  rise  of  imperial  Austria  in  the  baroque 
splendor  of  its  palaces,  churches,  monasteries,  and  gardens,  embellished  by  the  musical  genius 
of  Gluck,  Haydn  and  Mozart. 

Wine  and  the  harvest  of  Life:  Wine  has  been  the  subject  of  paintings  since  the  ancient 
Babylonians,  used  as  medicine  by  Greek  physicians,  and  carried  to  the  Americas  by  Spanish 
adventurers.  Follow  the  history  of  wine  with  the  spread  of  civilization  from  the  Near  East  to 
Europe  and  explore  how  its  uses  have  evolved  over  the  course  of  time. 

ROME:  You  are  invited  to  choose  an  era. 


If  you  could  limit  your  suggestions  to  one  or  two  other  topics,  what  would  they  be?  Please  specify  era,  if  appropriate. 


Please  return  this  form  to  Humanities  West,  660  Market  Street,  Suite  202,  San  Francisco,  CA  94104. 


PARTIAL  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

of  Cathedrals:  Soaring  Stone  and  the  Quest  for  Light 


Background,  Historical  and  Otherwise 

Benson,  Robert  L.  and  Gilen  Constable,  eds.,  Renuissance 
and  Renewal  in  the  Twelfth  Century,  Harvard 
University  Press,  Cambridge,  1982. 

Duby,  Georges,  The  Age  of  the  Cathedrals,  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  1981. 

Frankl,  P.  The  Gothic,  Literary  Sources  and 
Interpretations  through  Eight  Centuries,  Princeton 
University  Press,  Princeton,  1960. 

Hallam,  Elizabeth,  Capetian  France,  987-1328, 

Longman,  New  York,  1980. 

Panofsky,  Erwin,  Gothic  Architecture  and  Scholasticism, 
Archabbey,  Latrobe,  PA,  1951,  and  later  editions. 


Builders  and  Technology 

Gimpel,  Jean,  The  Cathedral  Builders,  Harper,  New  York, 
1984. 

Harvey,  John,  Mediaeval  Craftsmen,  Drake,  London/New 
York,  1975. 

, The  Mediaeval  Architect,  London,  1971. 

Kraus,  Henry,  Gold  was  the  Mortar,  Routledge,  London/ 
Boston,  1979. 

Mark,  Robert,  Gothic  Architectural  Experimentation, 

MIT  Press,  Cambridge,  1982. 

, Light,  Wind  and  Structure,  MIT,  Cambridge,  1990. 

Video:  Secrets  of  the  Master  Builders,  by  William  Clark 


Architecture  and  Art 

Bony,  Jean,  French  Gothic  Architecture  of  the  Twelfth 
and  Thirteenth  Centuries,  University  of  California 
Press,  Berkeley,  1983. 

Branner,  Robert,  Gothic  Architecture,  Braziller,  New  York, 
1961. 


Camille,  Michael,  Image  on  the  Edge:  The  Margins  of 
Medieval  Art,  Harvard  University  Press,  1992. 

Deuchler,  Florens,  Gothic  Art,  Universe,  New  York,  1973 
and  1989. 

Grodecki,  Louis,  Gothic  Architecture,  Abrams,  New  York, 
1978;  paperback:  Rizzoli,  New  York,  1985. 

Jantzen,  Hans,  High  Gothic,  Pantheon,  New  York,  1962, 
reprinted  Princeton  University  Press,  Princeton. 

Radding,  Charles  M.  and  Clark,  William  W.,  Medieval 
Architecture,  Medieval  Learning,  Yale  University  Press, 
New  Haven,  1992;  paperback  1994. 

von  Simson,  Otto,  The  Gothic  Cathedral,  2nd  edition, 
Pantheon,  New  York,  1962  and  later  reprints. 

Stoddard,  Whitney,  Art  and  Architecture  in  Medieval 
France,  Harper,  New  York,  1972. 

Temko,  Allan,  Notre  Dame  of  Paris,  Miking  Press,  New 
York. 

Wilson,  Christopher,  The  Gothic  Cathedral,  Thames  and 
Hudson,  London,  1990. 

stained  Glass 

Crewe,  Sarah,  Stained  Glass  in  England  c.  1 1 80- 1 540, 
Her  Majesty’s  Stationeiy'  Office,  London,  1987. 

Grodecki,  Louis  and  Catherine  Brisac,  Gothic  Stained 
Glass  1200-1300,  Cornell  Uni\’crsity  Press,  Ithaca, 
1985.  Out  of  print,  but  still  the  “Bible"  of  stained  glass 
of  the  age  of  cathedrals.  Should  be  in  most  libraries. 

Lillich,  Meridith  Parsons,  Rainbow  like  an  Emerald: 
Stained  Glass  in  Lorraine  in  the  Thirteenth  and  Early 
Fourteenth  Centuries,  Penn  State  Press,  Philadelphia, 
1991. 

Marks,  Richard,  Stained  Glass  in  England  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  Routledge,  London,  1993. 

Williams,  jane  Welch,  Bread,  Wine  N.  Money:  The 
Windows  of  the  Trades  at  Chartres  Cathedral, 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  1993. 


“Age  of  Cathedrals”  Priority  Ticket  Order  Form 


PLEASE  ORDER  YOUR  TICKETS  AS  SOON  AS  POSSIBLE. 
DONORS  WILL  RECEIVE  PRIORITY  UNTIL  March  31. 
Tickets  will  be  mailed  approximately  4 weeks  piior  to  the  program. 

Friday  evening,  May  12,  1995  8:00  pm-10:15  pm 
at  Grace  Cathedral 

Donor @$15  

Student @$18  

Saturday,  May  17,  1995  10:00  am-4:00  pm 
at  Herbst  Theatre 

Donor @$15  

Student @$15  

Handling  Charge  $1  per  ticket  

Total  Enclosed:  

NOTE;  Tickets  are  non-refundable.  Luncheon  is  not  included. 


namh 

ADDRHSS 

CriY,  STAI'E,  ZIP 

DAY'n.NtH  ti;li;pi  iom- 

Please  make  checks  payable  to: 


City  Box  Office 
153  Kearny  Street,  Suite  402 
San  Francisco,  CA  94108 

FOR  INFORMATION,  CALL  CITY  BOX  OFFICE  415/392-4400 
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Seating  at  Grace  Cathedral 

Donor’s  tickets  to  Friday  evening’s  program  at  Grace 
Cathedral  will  be  marked  “Preferred”.  There  will  be  open 
seating  within  the  preferred  seating  area.  Subscribers  are 
encouraged  to  arrive  early  for  best  seats. 

A Tour  of  Grace  Cathedral  for  all 
Friends  of  Humanities  West 

Friends  of  Humanities  West  are  invited  to  a tour  of  Grace 
Cathedral,  led  by  Cathedral  Archivist  Michael  Dampen.  The 
group  will  meet  on  the  front  steps  of  the  cathedral  at  10:00 
am  on  Saturday,  May  6 for  a tour  of  approximately  one 
hour.  Space  is  limited.  Please  call  the  Humanities  West  of- 
fice, 415/391-9700,  to  reserve  a place. 

Priority  Tickets 

Use  your  priority  ticket  order  form  for  the  Age  of  Cathe- 
drals by  March  31.  Sending  it  in  before  the  deadline  will 
reserve  your  Friday  space  in  the  “preferred”  section  at  Grace 
Cathedral,  and  assure  you  of  receiving  good  seats  Saturday 
at  Herbst  Theatre . m 


Meet  our  Valuable  Volunteers 

Much  of  what  our  volunteers  do  for  Humanities  West  is 
behind  the  scenes.  Hours  spent  keeping  our  mailing  lists 
up  to  date,  compiling  statistics  on  costs,  and  working 
with  City  Box  Office  ticket  reports  all  help  maintain  the 
efficiency  and  financial  viability  of  Humanities  West. 

Hella  Cheitlin  works  with  a quiet  precision  that  we 
have  come  to  count  on  as  we  compile  reports  after  each 
program. 

Born  in  Germany,  Hella  and  her  family  fled  Nazi  Ger- 
many in  1938  and  started  a new  life  in  Philadelphia. 
While  a biology  major  at  Temple  University,  she  met  her 
husband,  Mel,  a future  cardiologist.  After  marriage  and 
graduation,  they  began  a 20  year  stint  in  the  Army,  liv- 
ing in  Washington,  D.C.,  Hawaii,  Tacoma,  and  ending 
finally  at  the  Presidio.  Upon  retirement  from  the  Army, 
they  chose  to  remain  in  San  Francisco. 

Settled  in  one  place,  and  having  raised  three  children, 
Hella  began  her  own  career,  as  a legal  assistant  with  a 
large  law  firm.  There  she  spent  20  rewarding  years  until 
the  firm  recently  closed. 

She  travels  with  Mel  when  he  gives  lectures  as  a vis- 
iting professor  and  is  looking  forward  to  a trip  to  New 
Orleans  this  spring,  when  she  and  their  children  will 
proudly  witness  his  receipt  of  the  Gifted  Teacher  Award, 
recognition  by  his  peers  of  his  excellence  in  the  teaching 
of  cardiology. 

With  her  customary  purposefulness,  Hella  has  now 
taken  up  piano  and  volunteers  at  the  new  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  in  addition  to  her  valuable  help  at  Humani- 
ties West. 


Humanities  West 

660  Market  Street,  Suite  202 

San  Francisco,  CA  94104 


